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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Oburch. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
ft will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
ont money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should retarn us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, ‘* Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Bis.e Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themeelves with the contents of this book. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H- 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


(ay Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
Order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What.-it Is. 


The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
656 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see.a card in the next 
column. : 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is salt onnacesing. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of bel ef, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed b 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “All 
mine ure thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an uuselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

ining extension and recognition among men. 

n exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. . 

For its government, the Community has no 
form:l Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

nds on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ng a vital organization throughout, like that 
_ which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
{ts publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
eulted by letter. 

Tus CrrcuLar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 














the ability to do so, will deal. generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 


— to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
D. 70 


A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, ane Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. - 


Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








YVhe Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 

Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 

Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 

. curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONHIDA a4 UNITY, 
J Y. 
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Nervousness. 











It seems to me sometimes as though ner- 
vousness was the root and cause of all the 
poison and mischief there is at work in hu- 
man nature. I conceive of nervousness as a 
spiritual disease, which preys upon the life, 
and makes it irritable, excitable, and extreme- 
ly sensitive to good and evil. Paul’s descrip- 
tion of charity is simply a description of life 
that is free from nervousness—not irritable 
and excitable. It is a spirit that “ suffereth 
long, and is kind; that envicth not; vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejeiceth in the truth ; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things, and never fail- 
eth.” It will be observed that the virtues 
here specified are all negative, except two or 
three of the last. The life here described is 
serene and quiet—life that can not be excited 
into foolishness by either good or evil; that 
has in it peace and contentment that are im- 
pregnable to outward influences. There is an 
advertisement in the newspapers of a “ Ner- 
vous Antidote.” But! should say that char- 
ity—the peaceable life of God—is the true an- 
tidote of nervousness. 

In looking at the great mass of mankind, we 
discover that all the bad traits of character 
in circulation divide themselves into two 
classes ; too much excitability towards good, 
and too much excitability towards evil. Per- 
sons who are too excitable towards evil, are 
fretful, melancholy, prone to anger and evil- 
thinking; and those who are too excitable 
to vards good, are the proud, greedy, and sen- 
sual. But both classes are nervovs—the same 
disease is the cause of both kinds of mischief. 
The same individual that is easily cast down 
by evil, will be foolishly excited by good. 
And if we search deep enough into human 
nature, we shall find that all who have not 





eternal life are morbidly nervous—too excita- 
ble both towards good and evil. Some are 
more openly and disagreeably nervous than 
others; but in the sight of God there is not 
much difference—the disease is the same in 
all. There is in every individual who is not 
one with the pure and peaceable life of God, 
too much self-consciousness, too much_indi- 
viduality—an irritability that cannot bear 
criticism, and is toppled over by a little good 
or @il. The Spirit of Christ takes good and 
evil in a spirit of quietness, moderation, and 
self-forgetfulness ; it is not astonished, lifted 
up, or cast down by anything, and receives 
criticism with thankfulness. This spirit is the 
foundation of peace and healthy life. 

The difference in the action of these two 
kinds of life—Christ’s life in the heart, and 
nervous life—is this: the true life flows out 
toward God, and spends itself in fellowship 
and acquaintance with other life. Nervous 
life makes a center of itself, and spends its 
life upon itself, in a sort of inverse, reverted 
action. And it is evident that the results of 
action in the two cases must be entirely dif- 
ferent. Life, by mingling with other life, in- 
creases its power and growth. But life act- 
ing upon itself, is like the stomach gnawing 
itself when empty: the gastric juice which 
should be employed in digesting food, con- 
sumes itself. It is this reverted action or 
life upon itself that produces intense irrita- 
bility and self-consciousness, and makes per- 
sons think a little evil is a dreadful thing, 
and a little good is a wonderful thing. And 
it is this life that in the Bible is called a 
“hard heart”—it cannot mingle with other 
life: but Christ’s life is a fluid, and - flows 
freely towards God and all pure life. ° 

This nervousness is the same disease that 
in Christ’s time was called “ possession of the 
devil:” and it is aspecial characteristic of the 
devil’s spirit. It is an uneasy, fitful spirit. 
There is no rest or quietness in it: it is like 
the troubled sea that“casts up mire and 
dirt.” 

To the believing heart there is nothing 
to fear or to be anxious about. “All 
things work for good to them that love 
God.” When I feel this nervous, iritable 
spirit about, trying to excite fulse sympathy 
and benevolence for this and that thing, I 
make myself as insensible as an adamant to it 
—harden my heart like the nether mill-stone. 
I will not give place for one moment to a 
sickly sensibility of any kind. A true, heal- 
thy sensibility, that comes by faith and the 
righteousness of God, is enough for me. I 
commit myself and all my interests into the 
hands of God—expecting that he will do the 
best he can for me and the whole universe, 
But let the results be what they may, I will 
be satisfied with them. It is foolishness for 
a person to spend his life in useless anxieties. 

Nervousness is the foundation of Univer- 
salism. The same morbid sensibility that 
looks at a little evil as a dreadful thing, ex- 
aggerates the idea of the destruction of the 
wicked. It. expands into awful magnitude 
the thought of an individual’s being damned ; 
and then, from this exaggerated estimate o1 
things, assumes that it is impossible for a 
great and benevolent God to consign persons 
to eternal punishment. This over-estimate or 
the value of salvation and damnation may be 
illustrated in this way: the life of an insect 
is connected with the whole universe of life, 
and is as dear to it, as your life is to you, 
Now if you tread on a bug, you have (as_ far 
as the bug is concerned ) killed the great uni- 
verse!—the universe with all its glory is 
gone! If you look at the matter as the bug 
does, you will really feel that its death is an 





awful thing. This is the way Universalists 
look at the matter of damnation. But men 
are in reality, to God and the universe, only 
as insects.. And on the same principle that I 
could not consent to the damnation of human 
beings, I could not consent to the destruction 
of the life of a bug. If all destruction of life 
is cruel, then it is cruel to take the life of the 
bug: and the same principle goes down to 
animalcule,—and here we have to acknowl- 
edge that we take life almost every moment— 
we destroy life in the food we eat, the water 
we drink, and the grounéi'we walk on ! 

We must learn to estimate salvation not 
with reference to ourselves only, but with 
reference to God and the great universe. 
Universalism begins by estimating the value 
of salvation to individuals. When we are 
saved, it will be by appreciating God’s gen- 
erosity ; our consciousness, will be swallow- 
ed up in God’s consciousness—self-forgetful 
ness will take the place of morbid sensitive- 
ness. I feel that there is safety only in es- 
timating my salvation according to its value 
to God. With that estimate I have some- 
thing firm to rest upon. But if I take up an 
exaggerated estimate of the value of my sal- 
vation, I am eertain to find the great ma- 
chinery of events at war with me. “Every — 
lie is on its way to tophet ;” and the estima- 
tion of salvation with reference to myself 
as center, is a lie, and will land me in tophet, if 
I cling to it. A truthful mipd will reject all 
sympathies with the creature against the 
Creator. 

Let us study into the philosophy of these 
principles. When a person carries an arti- 
cle to market, he does not expect to get what 
it is worth to him, but what it is worth to 
the public. An individual may have some- 
thing that he places high value upon—the cir- 
cumstances connected with his getting it may 
have greatly increased its value to him; but 
when put into the market for sale, it will lose 
its private interest, and be sold at its actual 
value tothe public. So, our salvation should 
not be estimated by its value to us as indi- 
viduals, but by its value to the public inter- 
est, and to God as the representative of that 
interest. And it is agreat deal better for 
me, that God—the greatest and best being 
in the universe—should prize the value of 
my salvation, than to do it myself. This 
exaggerated estimate of things, if allowed to 
mount high enough to supplant God, would 
lead to universal damnation. My only hope 
of salvation lies in the assurance that God 
will maintain himself at the center, and carry 
out a correct estimate of the value of things: 

These principles can be applied to all in- 
terests, from the highest to the lowest. The 
difference between the life of a son of God 
and a bug’s life is, that the son of God values 
himself as God values him—his self-valua- 
tion is in harmony with the truth; while the 
bug values itself without reference to God. 
No life can have immortality in it that has 
not submitted itself to God. Here we see 
the absolute necessity of humility and meek- 
ness, and of the reduction of self-conscious- 
ness that takes place in true repentance. 
All life, either of men or arimals, that makes 
itself a center, is mortal and doomed to de- 
struction. Unless God can educate and disci- 
pline men, so that they will value themselves 
rightly, they are like brutes, “made to be 
taken and destroyed.” 

All concern of mind, and trouble of every 
kind, is occasioned by nervousness. If you 
see any person in distress, you may mark it 
down as a fact, thet that person is nervous. 
The tendency of this irritability is to spread 
itself, and work into all; but we must hard- 
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en ourselves against it, and refuse to have 
any part or lot in it. If others are nervous 
-—that is their business, not ours: our busi- 
ness is to attend to God and the truth. Do 
‘not be afraid of other’s fears. 

These principles criticise the New Measure 
people. Their ruling idea is, that every spir- 
itual person should be all the time in great 
distress about sinners—that they should ery 
and pray, and pray and cry, between the 
porch and the altar, and keep constantly be- 
fore their imaginations the tremendous im- 
portance of saving every bedy; and so 
storm through the world with all possible ve- 
hemence! This state of things results from 
estimating the value of salvation with refer- 
ence to individuals, and not with reference to 
God. And looking at things in this way, it 
would be improper for a spiritual man to 
have any peace at all—he should be con- 
stantly screaming for the salvation of souls. 
On the other hand, looking at God’s interest, 
and estimating salvation with reference to 
him, a spiritual man is free to rejoice all the 
time, and live in perpetual peace and quiet- 
ness. This morbid sensibility and nervous- 
ness about salvation, is really egotism on a 
great scale. It is egotism for sinners, in- 
stead of egotism for selt. Egotism has two 
methods of satisfying itself in regard to sal- 
vation. One method is that of constantly 
screaming to warn people of hell, and the 


other is to assume that there is no hell. 
—Home- Talk. 
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Close of the Volume. 


The present number closes the twelfth vol- 
ume of the Circular. The next volume, as 
we have already announced, will be issued at 
Wallingford, Conn. 

Perhaps a few words valedictory may not 
be out of place. 

The Circular, it is well known to many of 
our readers, is the continuation of a series of 
publications, bearing various names—Per- 
Sectionist, Witness, Spiritual Magazine, Free 


Church Circular—which have been issued 


during the last thirty years. All of these 
publications have been primarily devoted to 
the subject of spiritual truth—the advocacy 
of the claims of Jesus Christ as a teacher of 
truth, and the head of all principalities and 
powers in the heavenly world. They have 
recognized the Bible as the record of God’s 
communications with men—the text book of 
the Spirit of truth. They have recognized as 
ithe central truths of the Gospel of the New 


‘Testament, that Christ offers himself to man-. 


kind as a Savior from all sin, and that his 

Second Coming took place in the spiritual 
world at the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 

70. Cognate to these truths, and growing 

out of them, new views have been developed 
relative to the Resurrection, the New Birth, 

the Origin of Evil, our Relations to the 

Primitive Church, the Abolition of Death, 

Condensation of Life, the Organization of 
Vital Society. In the light of these views 

the history of the past 1800 years, and, in 

fact, the history of the race, assumes a new 

aspect—is divested of its vague mystery, and 
is seen centering in the definite and all-com- 

_prehending, intelligent purpose of, God. 
Whether the discussion of these truths has 
.been of advantage to others, or has con- 
_wvinced others, or not, we realize that our own 
hearts have been profited thereby. We real- 

ize that they are. not merely religious truths, 

in the usual acceptation of that term: they 

are historic and scientific truths. And the 
highest tendencies of scientific research at the 
present day, are to the discovery of facts and 

principles whose true bearing and applica- 

tion tend not to the overthrow, but to the 

establishment of the spiritual truths and prin- 

ciples of the Bible. 
As to the present, the times are full of en- 





couragement. It is an age of revolition in 
publie thought. Old institutions dre being 
shaken, and are going down, before the ad- 
vancing currents that are flowing upon the 
world from the interior sphere. Men feel 
everywhere that great changes are impend- 
ing. While many are holding on to things 
as they were, and insisting that the constitu- 
tion of things shall remain “as it was,” yet 
that which they hold to is slipping daily 
from their grasp. “ Behold I make all things 
new,” is written on the face of the heavens. 
Men may not see the golden letters, but the 
streaming rays of power from him who 
wrote them, fill the world. All who are la- 
boring for the truth, feel their vibrations, and 
are strengthened thereby. Recognizing this 
great revolutionary movement of the age, we 
are deeply interested in studying its advance 
and in opening our hearts to its resurrection 
influences. The revolution is beneficent in 
its ends. Though it destroys that which is 
old and ready to vanish away, and casts 
down the idols of former generations, yet it 
destroys only to build anew. Through it a 
NEW LIFE is coming into the world—a life 
full of the power and magnetism of heaven. 
The blessed era which the ages have waited 
for— 
“ The glorious time 
Foretold by Seers, and sung in story”— 

begins to light with the splendor of dawn, 
the East of the world’s soul-horizon. Be- 
yond those gleaming pencils of morning, 
comes the King of the earth’s new day, with 
all the trooping hosts of his kingdom. Men 
have passed by the old promises of the reign 
of God—that he will visit the world in the 
latter days, and establish his kingdom upon 
it forever—as dim and shadowy mysteries. 
But to-day the world trembles on the eve of 
their fulfillment. To-day the great process 
of the judgment begins, when all that opposes 
the truth—man or man’s _ institutions—must 
be condemned, and pass to the outer darkness. 


To-day begins in the hearts of men, that tri- | ——— 


umph of the inner over the outward, whose 
consummation will be the fulfillment of the 
utterance of the Hebrew seer: “The moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills; and all nations shall 
flow unto it. And many people shall go and 
and say, Come ye, let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord—to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his‘ paths: for out of Zi- 
on shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall 
judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
many people: and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

Profoundly impressed with this view, be- 
lieving that the great programme announced 
in the Bible, is to be worked out, and that 
the kingdoms of this world are to become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ, 
by outward recognition as well as by inte- 
rior faet, we cannot but keep our faces 
fixed thitherward, and look at all things 
around us in the light of the New Dawn. 
Our study and presentations of the truth 
must necessarily be from this stand-point. 


Of the future we have little tosay. We 
shall endeavor to make the paper simply a 
medium of the joyous and all-mastering 
Spirit of truth—a paper which all who love 
the truth will love. If it diffuses a good 
spirit, if it leads those who read it to love 
God and each other more, if it shall help to 
convince men that the less selfish they are, 
the more happiness and joy they will attain, 
if it shall persuade them that the Spirit that 
flows into the world through Jesus Christ 
is a spirit that saves from selfishness and 
so opens to them a kingdom of love and 
joy and harmony, we shall be satisfied. 


“The world shall not forever bow 
To things which mock God’s own endeavor ; 
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*T is nearer than they wot of now, 
When flowers shall-wreathe the swéid forever 
*T is coming! yes, ’tis coming! 


“Fraternity ! Love’s other name! 
Dear, heaven-connecting link of Being! 
Then shall we grasp thy golden dream, 
As souls, full-statured, grow far-sceing. 
Thou shaft unfold our better part, 
And in our Life-cup yield more honey ; 
Light up with joy the poor man’s heart, 
And Love’s own world with smiles more 
sunny 
’*Tis comIng! Yes, ’tis coming!” 
x <ajetpee:. 


Mary and Lazarus. 


When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded—if he yearned 

To hear her weeping by his grave ? 


“ Where wert thou, brother, those four days ?” 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which, telling what it is to die, 

Had surely added praise to praise. 


From every house the neighbors met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound ; 
A solemn gladness even crowned 

The purple brows of Olivet. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not ; or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist. 
‘ 


Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits, 

And he that brought him back is there. 


Then one deep Jove doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face, 
And rests upon the Life indeed. 


All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete 
She bows, she bathes the Savior’s feet 

With costly spikenard, and with tears. 


Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs? 

— Tennyson. 





New Campaign in the Southwest. 

A new campaign is opening against the Rebels 
in the Southwest. Gen. Grant’s whole army, from 
Chattanooga to the Mississippi, is reported as in 
motion. The following sketch of the movement 
which we find in one of the daily papers, gives a 
general view of it: 

The campaign in the Southwest is fast taking 
form, and developing its complicated character 
and vast proportions. The cavalry column, un- 
der Grierson, which moved some time ago from 
Holly Springs, is scouring the country and driving 
all organized bands of rebels southward, but no 
record is yet made of its achievements. Gen. Sher- 
man moving from Vicksburg, has, without mate- 
rial opposition, occupied Jackson and continued 
eastward to the Pearl River, where the Rebels 
make a show of contesting his advance. The 
columns of Grierson and Sherman are, doubtless, 
to codperate against the army of Gen. Polk, who 
is reported at Enterprise, Miss., but as his force is 
mainly cavalry, it cannot be stationary. The 
Union cavalry will threaten him from the north, 
while the infantry column will assail him in front. 
The purpose is announced to capture Polk and 
his fifteen thousand troops. While this may be 
difficult, the fighting Bishop will be forced to fall 
back before the overwhelming force of numbers. 
Sherman and Grierson may not, therefore, suc- 
ceed in getting a battle out of the rebels, while 
they press forward, first, to Meridian, and after 
wards to Selma, Alabama. When once the coun- 
try north of Sherman’s line of march is scoured, 
and Polk whipped or driven back, Grierson and his 
cavalry will probably pass southward, and clean 
out the lower region of Mississippi, for the help 
of Gen. Banks in his demonstration upon Mobile. 

For at Meridian the main northern railroad 
connection of Mobile will be severed, and thus an 
opportunity will be afforded for an assault on that 
important maritime city. Gen. Sherman, when he 
shall reach that point, will not only contribute to 
the fall of Mobile, but be will require it as a base 
of supplies for further operations. Porter’s fleet 
prepared on the Mississippi, and Farragut’s at 
New Orleans, can not well have any other des- 
tination ; and it is possible that Sherman may, if 
necessary, move down overland against it, trust- 
ing to General Banks for supplies. 

. In the mean time Gen. Thomas has started from 
Chattanooga for Dalton and Atlanta, directly in 
the front of Johnston’s position. Gen. Logan who 
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some days ago stéfted from Huntsville, Ala., 

utheastward to Larkinsville, where he 
crossed the Tennessee river. His course and his 
nearness to Gen. Thomas suggest that they will 
operate in connection. This supposition would 
give Logan the work of assaulting Johnston's 
flank, for itis assumed that the rebels are still in 
force about Rome and Dalton. 

These movments are part of one campaign. 
They make up a more complicated system than 
has before been attempted during the war. Re- 
garding the attack on Mobile as essential to estab - 
lish a water base of supplies by way of the Tom- 
bigby river, the various movements all tend to 
one end. The armies march in the general direc- 
tion of radii of a circle, all leading to a common 
center, at Colubmus, Ga. We do not observe any 
attention to Knoxville, except as the general suc- 
cess may tend to its relief. What may be done 
for it is not yet announced. 

While Gen.Grant is thus drawing his armies 
together down upon the rebels so as to flank both 
Mobile and Atlanta, it is difficult to see how they 
can oppose him. They might hurl all their forces 
against Thomas or against Sherman, but they 
would thus leave an open path to the other, and 
invite certain ruin. And it is claimed that either 
Sherman or Thomas will be abundantly able to 
cope with any force that may be gathered against 
them. 

Escape of Union Prisoners. 

One hundred and nine Union officers escaped 
from the Libby Prison, Richmond, a short time 
since, by digging a tunnel sixty feet long from the 
cellar of the prison. They were fifty-one days 
in completing the tunnel. The Richmond papers 
state that twenty-two ofthem have been recap- 
tured. Between twenty and thirty have arrived 
safely within the Union lines. The others afe 
scattered on the Peninsula, in the neighborhood 
of Richmond, endeavoring to reach the Union 
lines. 

War in Europe. 

The Steamer City of Manchester; arrived off 
Sandy Hook on Friday, and brings intelligence of 
the beginning of hostilities between Germany and 
Denmark. Anengagement lasting six hours had 
taken place at Missunde. The Danish outposts 
were driven in by the Germans, but the Danes re- 
pulsed their assault on the place. The Germans 
were repulsed four times and finally retreated. 

—Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Riggs, the last surviving 
member of the convention that founded the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, died at Cincinnati on the 9th 
instant. 

—The San Francisco papers state that the Uni- 
ted States Government, has directed the military 
occupation of the large island of Santa Catalina, 
on the Southern Coast of California. Rich mines 
have been discovered on the island. It possesses 
a fine harbor. 

—Hyacinths are in bloom at Vicksburg. Here 
the mercury has just been down to 15 deg. below 
zero. 

—Sanitary Fairs are much in vogue this win- 
ter, for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission. 
Very large ones have been held in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Boston, and Albany, and a still larger one 
is to be held in New York City. 

—Astronomers say that the moon’s disc, on the 
western limb, has recently suffered extraordinary 
depression, and looks as if large sections had been 
cut out of it. 

—An insurrectionary movement of the hill 
tribes of India is said to have been suppressed by 
the British forces. 

—A French patent has been obtained for the 
manufacture of whiskey, and of coal gas. 

—There are 2,651 Congregational churches’ in 
the British Islands. 

—Mount Vesuvius has recently been covered 
with snow from the base to the summit. 

—On Christmas day, in England, white straw- 
berries and spring and summer wild flowers were 
gathered from the hedge-rows. 

—It is said that other weeds will not grow in 
the same pond with water-lilies. It is so in Hol- 
land, where the management of ponds is a study 
and business. 

—Photographic pictures are now transferred to 
china-ware with success. 

—Abdul Aziz, the present sultan of Turkey, 
has but one wife, whom he loves, and he has. die 
missed his harem. 

—There is great excitement in Michigan over 
the discovery of silver near Lake Superior. The 
Detroit Free Press says, speculation has already 
commenced. Men who have taken lands at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents an acre are selling 
out at advances of thousands of dollars upon the 
original cost of their tracts. One tract has been 


sold for six thousand dollars; the owner bought 
it a few weeks ago from government for two hun- 
dred dollars. The specimens of ore contain lib 
eral quantities of lead and silver. 
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The Thinker and the Doer. 


Qne sits at home, with pale, impassive brow, 
Bent on the eloquence of lifeless letters ; 
(Koting man’s thoughts from Mind’s first dawn, 

till now. 
When Truth seems Heaven inspired to burst 
her fetters. 
Another plies the force of stalwart limbs. 
And keen wit sharpened by the whirl of action ; 
For midnight lore no studious lamp he trims, 
Curtained and muffled from the world’s distrac- 
tion. 

Two destinies—converging to one end, 
The glorious issue of all human labor ; 
"Where in harmonious union softly blend 
The praise of God—the profit of,our neighbor. 


Each has his gift—the stamp affixed at birth, 
That marks him for the servant of a Master; 
The chosen steward of His realm on Earth; 
The shepherd watching for a higher Pastor. 
Each has his crown—of earthly laurels here, 
Gathered and woven by the hand of mortals; 
And when the Spirit City’s towers appear, 
Dropped on his brow by angels at its portals. 
Judge not which serves his mighty Master best, 
Haply thou mightest be true worth’s detractor; 
For each obeys his nature’s high behest— 
The close-pent thinker, and the busy actor. 
—Anonymous. 


<—o o> 


Pleasure and Improvement. 


[ The following was written and published a 
dozen years ago or more, but is just as true and 
pertinent now as then :] 

It is a universal truth, but peculiarly true in 
this Community, that all who are seeking im- 
provement have no reason tocomplain. Those 
whose object is pleasure aside from improve- 
ment, wherever they are, have infinite reason 
for complaint—that is, infinite disappoint- 
ment. Character divides itself on these two 
points, so that we can tell what object a man 
is seeking after. One who is seeking his own 
pleasure will be a fault-finder all his days, 
and in all circumstances. One who is seeking 
improvement will be cheerful and happy in 
all circumstances, and at all times. He has 
all sorts of chances to improve; nothing comes 
amiss. The pleasure-seeker is inevitably a 
fault-finder, a grumbler, subject to the hypo— 
because God, and the machinery which God 
has made, is not in accordgnce with his ob- 
ject. God is not in sympathy, and has not 
made -the universe to harmonize with the ob- 
ject of the foolish pleasure-secker ; but he is 
in sympathy with the improvement-seeker, 
and has made all things to match his object. 
The improvement-seeker is sure to be lucky, 
to find gold under every stone he turns up; 
but the pleasure-seeker will find asnake under 
every stone. This is the way things are 
shaped ; this is the taste of God, so to speak 
—the turn which every thing takes that he 
makes and sets a-going. 

Let us see a person who was at one time 
cheerful, bright, popular, loving and being 
loved, and if we see that same preson with a 
fallen countenance, under darkness, grumbling 
at his circumstances, we may know that he 
has fallen from the condition of an improve- 
ment-seeker to that of a pleasure-seeker ; he 
has got out of tune with God, and God’s uni- 
verse. If a person is complaining, finding 
fault with his circumstances, and is in a dark, 
doleful state, the real thing he has to com- 
plain of is in his own life. The worst cireum- 
stance he can have is his egotism, which throws 
him into the shade, where there is no sunshine, 
nowarmth. As quick as he turns his eye to- 
ward improvement, he has enough to be 
thankful for; the universe is full of good. 
Persons will confess that when they have been 
unhappy, and the universe full of evil to them, 
their eye was not on the point of improve- 
ment, but on some point of personal comfort. 
Let the grumbling spirit grumble at itself, 
and like the viper surrounded by fire, turn and 
sting itself to death. ; 

God never tries to please the pleasure- 
seeker ; and our ambition should be content 
if we please the improvement-seekers. To 
such, this Community is a good place. 

Solomon prayed for improvement—for 





God gave him all. This is the true way of 
seeking pleasure. If we analyze the word 
improvement, it is happiness, with this dif- 
ference from the usual sense of the term, 
that it is happiness which has continuance. 
Our theory does not turn one from seeking 
happiness, but sets before him two ways of 
seeking it—a wise way and a foolish. God 
calls on us to seek happiness by the whole- 
sale—a perpetual fountain of happiness—con- 
tinual, eternal happiness. The devil sets 
men upon seeking a mere snatch and taste of 
happiness here for the present. The im- 
provement-seeker is vastly more compre- 
hensive in seeking pleasure than the mere 
pleasure-seeker. He seeks a great deal; 
stores and stores of it for all time to come, 
by cultivating himself for it, and cultivating 
his acquaintance with God, who has it in 
store for him. The pleasure-seeker is con- 
tented with the mere skimming—what he 
can lay hold of for the moment. 
a 
Sorghum Culture. 

Ata late meeting of the New-York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, at Albany, Mr. J. Staunton 
Gould, of Hudson, gave an address embody- 
ing the following information on the culture of 
sorghum for sugar: 

In pursuit of knowledge upon this subject, he 
visited a circle of about 100 miles around Chica- 
go, in Illinois and Indiana, and also in Ohio, vis- 
iting some thousands of places where sorgo is 
grown. He found most of the cane injured by 
frost. He gave a great amount of interesting sta- 
tistics of the production and consumption of sugar 
and molasses, and he estimates the production of 
sorgo sirup the past year at five-eighths of the 
crop of the previous year. He has no faith that 
sugar will ever be made toany extent of sorgo, 
but that it will make excellent sirup. The soil 
best adapted to the growth of sorgo is upland, 
and clayey soils are as good as sandy soil.— 
This year, however, the cane was less killed upon 
bottom lands, and for this State he recommends 
such lands, and says that any land that will grow 
40 bushels of corn, will grow a good fair crop of 
sirup. An acre that will grow 80 bushels of corn 
will usually give 100 gallons of sirup. The aver- 
age in Ohio is 90 gallons, As to climate, it must 
be understood that sugar cane is a tropical plant, 


should be selected. It bears drouth much better 
than Indian corn, and it requires much heat to 
bring it to perfection. In Ohio, the three sum- 
mer months average 71 deg., and in Illinois about 
the same, and 42 inches is given as the annual 
rain-fall. The average temperature in the Gen- 
esee Valley, and in the Mohawk Valley, is 66 deg. 
and rain-fall 41 inches, so that they do not show 
as good prospect as in the West, for the climate is 
not as warm, and the average frosts come earlier. 
As to manure, it has been found that any strong | 
manure is adverse to the quality of sorgo sirup. 
Lime and gypsum have been tried, it is said, with 
success. It grows in Illinois without manure, 
and it is supposed that it can be continued upon 
the same soil any length of time, by simply re- 
turning the begasse to the land. It is necessary 
to give the soil the most perfect preparation— 
plowing deeply and pulverizing finely, and for 
this purpose Mr. Gould highly recommends the 
Michigan plow. Some recommend ridging the 
land, but it is mostly grown at the West upon a 
level. The question is unsettled whether plant- 
ing in hills or drills, is best, or whether Imphee is 
earlier than the Chinese cane. Some experiments 
have been made iu saving early seed, and there- 
by getting an earlier kind, but it has been at the 
expense of the yield per acre. Most of the sorgo- 
growers are convinced that all the varieties of the 
Sorghum family will hybridize, and Mr. Gould 
recommends great care in growing the seed. It 
is impossible to say what is the right time to plant 
the seed. Perhaps the best time is that of Indian 
corn—‘ when the oak leaf is of the size of the 
squirrel’s ear.” It is unsettled whether it is or is 
not best to soak the seed before planting. Some 
recommend steeps in some chemical matter. No 
seed should be covered more than a quarter of 
aninch. The cultivation of the cane is similar to 
corn, but must not be continued after the plants 
are knee high. Mr Gould does not approve of 
pulling off the suckers. Some farmers strip off 
the leaves of the cane, which is a tedious work. 
Others cut the cane with the leaves, which are 
stripped at the mill. If the leaves are ground, 
they impart an unpleasant taste to the sirup, and 
lessen the yield. The weight of cane upon an 


the average weight of canes per acre Mr. G. esti- 
mates at 13} tuns, and the yield of seed 38 bushels. 


could not be given by any of the Illinois farmers, 
but Mr. G. estimates a cord of wood to 100 gallons 
of sirup. Boiling should be continued without 
cessation, as 1,000 gallons can be made in 24 hours, 
and only 400 gallons in 12 hours. The best pan 
is made by a Mr. Jacobs of Columbus, Ohio. 
next best is called Hook’s pan, according to Mr. 
The milk of lime is almost uni- 
versally used as a clarifier of the juice in boiling. 
Bi-sulphite of lime is used to prevent fermenta- 


Gould’s opinion. 


As to beet sugar, Mr. G. found that there is no 
establishment in operation in the United States, 
though one is nearly perfected in Illinois, the 
owner of which grew 100 acres, and has them 
The yield was 16 tuns per acre, 
and that would give 3,000 lbs. of sugar. 
kind of beet grown is called the Imperial. 

Mr. Gould gave several interesting statements 
to show the cost of sorgo sirup, as compared with 
other crops, although he is not so sanguine as 
some of its advocates in regard to the profitable- 
He visited the crop of Mr. 
Belcher, in La Salle County, Ill., where he saw 
400 acres growing upon the Illinois 
which was unaffected by frost, but owing to the 
labor of harvesting and manufacturing, he was 
only able to save about one-fourth of the crop, in 
consequence of fermentation of the canes. 


ness of a sorgo crop. 





Results of the Serf Emancipation—Progress 





Rev. J. Long, an English missionary who vis- 
ited Russia last summer, has published the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the effects of the 
emancipation of the serfs in that country : 


I recently spent five months in Russia, mainly 
in order to gain information from the best sources 
on the facts connected with the serf emancipa- 
tion movement; and I have consulted the ene- 
mies as well as the friends of the measure, Eng- 
lish and German residents, as well as Russians. 
The leaders afforded me every facility of access 
to official documents, and I visited estates in va- 
rious parts of Russia to make further inquiries 
into the local working of the measure. 


Whatever may be thought of the conduct of 
Russia toward Poland in carrying on the present 
war, I trust that due credit may be given to the 
present Emperor and the Russian liberals for 
this noble act of serf emancipation. 
hard battle to fight against the reactionary party, 
who denounced emancipation as socialism, for 
: , they knew that it must gradually introduce in its 
and therefore dry soils, with a warm exposure, | train a host of other reforms. They prophesied 
that anarchy and bloodshed must ensue; but the 
Emperor gave no heed, and was prepared to 
risk his crown and his life in order to free the 


Serf emancipation is an accomplished fact. 
Twenty-three millions of an intelligent, active 
peasantry have been by it raised from the degra- 
dation of being mere chattels, things for sale; 
though it must be admitted that serfdom was not 
so degrading as slavery is. 
cial energies of the serfs, which have been frozen 
up for centuries, are now set free; and this great 
social change has been effected within two years, 
in spite of the formidable opposition of the Rus- 
sian nobility. The fiat of one man, supported by 
a few choice spirits, has accomplished all this. 
The revolution has been a bloodless one; no so- 
cial disorganization has resulted; and even some 
of its bitterest opponents begin now to admit 
that, as the operation had to be performed some- 
time, it was as well to do it at once. 
now learning to adapt themselves to the new or- 


The intellect and so- 


Serf emancipation is of deep interest, for the 
following considerations : 

1. The anti-slavery cause receives powerful en- 
It took many years’s agi- 
tation, and the expenditure of £20,000,000 ster- 
ling, to emancipate 800,000 slaves in the West 
American slavery has lasted a long time, 
and is still a fearful blot; but in Russia we have, 
in the short space of two years, the emancipation 
of 23,000,000 of a fine race of peasants. 
* The influence and example of these eman- 
cipated serfs will operate on the world, and will 
show that, while so beneficial a revolution has 
taken place successfully in Russia, other coun- 
tries may learn to “go and do likewise.” 
serfs have shown, by their peaceable demeanor, 
and by avoiding any violent excess, that they 
knew how to appreciate their newly-acquired 


couragement from it. 


2. The friends of constitutional government 
have reason to rejoice in serf emancipation, as 
forming the first instalment of liberal institutions 
Even the late Emperor Nicholas was 
acre is16or17 tons. Stalks average 14 1b, and | convinced that emancipation was necessary, but 
he would not give it, knowing that it would in- 
volve reform in all other departments of the 


affect every institution in Russia. As serf eman- 
cipation included municipal institutions for the 
peasantry, a constitution, therefore, for all Rus- 
sia follows as a corollary; and I found, among 
all intelligent Russians, the full conviction that a 
constitution must naturally come in a few years; 
that as municipal constitutions grow out of eman- 
cipation, so provincial assemblies are the result 
of municipal freedom, and a constitution will be 
the fruit of provincial assemblies. These steps 
are now being taken. 

8. Municipal institutions for all Russia .are the 
certain result. Ihave been delighted to see how 
the peasantry, by means of the commune or vil- 
lage elective council, regulate their own affairs. 
elect the chief of each village, have their regular 
village meetings. I will explain this more at 
large in a subsequent letter. But this municipal 
liberty granted to peasants cannot be limited to 
them; there will soon be municipal bodies in 
every town in Russia. Moscow and Petersburg, 
since the last two years, have been.granted may- 
ors, elected by the citizens, without the control of 
government, and also provincial assemblies. As 
the next step, what has been conceded to the 
peasants cannot be denied to the merchant and 
noble. These municipal institutions are training 
schools for the peasantry ; they enable them to 
resist the oppression of the nobles and the govern- 
ment employees; they also break the force of 
that centralization which has been such a curse 
to Russia; and they are nuclei to protect the 
weak against the venal police of Russia; for in 
the peasants’ court, oral evidence, summary de- 
cision, and publicity, form the rules of proceed- 
ing, while a simple and cheap code of law is ad- 
ministered. 

4. An honorary magistracy and municipal in- 
stitutions serve as training schools for justices of 
the peace, a class who may exercise an impor- 
tant influence in diminishing what has been ad- 
mitted to be the great curse of Russia, viz., the 
venality of ill-paid employees and bribery. To 
carry out the Emancipation act, fifteen hundred 
unpaid justices of the peace were nominated by 
government. The administration of these men, 
who were selected for their character and public 
spirit, has generally given satisfaction, and it is 
intended that they shall be continued, to discharge 
similar duties to those of county magistrates in 
England. I attended several of their monthly 
sessions in the interior of Russia, and they are 
well spoken of; their labors are as successful as 
those of a similar class of honorary magistrates in 
India. 

5. The cause of education is identified with 
emancipation. Already, within two years, more 
than 8,000 new schools have sprung into exist- 
ence through individual efforts among the peas- 
antry, and they are rapidly on the increase. The 
peasant is anxious to be able to read the laws by 
which he is governed ; besides, the elevation of 
his social position through emancipation gives 
him the means as well as the inclination to learn 
to read. The example of peasant elevation in 
other parts of Europe, confirms this. In Russia, 
before emancipation, there was scarcely a day 
school among the peasantry; but these 8,000 
schools have arisen spontaneously from the wish 
of the peasants, aided by the clergy and gentry. 
The government hasspent nothing on them. The 
Emperor Nicholas allowed only colleges and 
universities, and that to a very limited degree; 
serf emancipation inaugurates the education of 
the masses, 

6. Religious progress is deeply connected with 
an enlightened and independent peasantry, who 
will not be the victims of superstition and priest- 
craft. Religion follows in the train of civil liber- 
ty. With the fall of feudal tyranny, priestly ex- 
actions and dominations must cease. Many Rus- 
sians have assured me, that, since emancipation, 
a great desire has sprung up in various quarters 
among the peasantry to read the scriptures, and 
they show their interest by purchasing copies, 
while, to meet the new state of things, the Greek 
Church—highly to its credit—is publishing the 
Russian New Testament at the low price of 6d a 
copy. 

7. The cause o. peace is likely to be served. 
Under serfdom the military life benefited the 
peasants, as becoming a soldier conferred freedom 
on them; but the peasant now has a status and a 
stake in the country, and is therefore not so in- 
clined to become “ food for powder.” Serf-eman- 
cipation, by pushing on internal reform, is calcu- 
lated to withdraw the attention from objects . of 
aggression, and to point out to Russia that inter- 
nal development and not foreign conquest, is her 
true strength. The Russian peasant, sympathizes 
with this, as he has secured to him by emancipa- 
tion the possession of land, the great desideratum 
with the masses in Russia. The grand scope of 
her ambition, a proletarian peasantry, supplies am- 
ple material for war. The Russian peasant there- 
fore, will naturally prefer agriculture to war, 
while the elevation of his social position, in cre- 
ating new wants, will give a fresh impulse to 
trade, one of the great antagonists of war. 

8. The effects in Asia are likely to be great. 
Already, through the length and breadth of India 
has this great measure received the warmést syim- 











wisdom, instead of honor and riches; and 


The quantity of fuel required for boiling a crop 


state; that the upheaving of the masses would 


pathy from natives of all classes, who view it as a 
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sign of great good to them that Russian influence 
in Central and Northern Asia will be on the side 
of an emancipation policy, as English influence 
has been in India. The Sclavonic and Anglo- 
Saxon races will thus codperate as anti-slavery 
advocates through Asia. 

9. The Russian nobility have long been not- 
ed for absenteeism, extravagant luxury and 
false varnish. Serfdom tempted them to be ty- 
rants and afforded full scope for all depraved pro- 
pensities; the troops of servants kept in idleness 
enervated the master, while the power he had of 
deporting them to Siberia or inflicting torture 
produced a hardening effect on his heart. To 
keep up a life of luxury he had to peculate in the 
public offices. There are nearly three hundred 
thousand nobles in Russia. Emancipation is al- 
ready leading many of them to reside on their 
estates, consequently to lead simple lives, and 
identify themselves more with the welfare of the 
country. 

10. The social condition of the peasant is be- 
ing improved. The anxiety of the peasant to 
purchase land, so strongly marked in France, is 
showing itself also in Russia, thus leading to hab- 
its of industry, in order to procure the means of 
—- the purchase. Indolence, the natural 
fruit of serfdom, is giving way to the encourage- 
ment of industry. One million peasants have 
bought up the Jand on which they were formerly 
located, borrowing the money from government. 
The price of land is rising all —— Russia, 
owing to the peasants renting or hiring it toa 
far greater extent than formerly, though the ene- 
mies of emancipation said the peasants would be 
too indolent to cultivate the land. Money is no 
longer hidden in earthen pots in the ground, or 
in the wall, through fear of the steward. The 
peasants’ houses in some quarters are exhibiting 
a greater appearance of comfort and providing 
more rooms, instead of—after the old fashion— 
crowding twenty-five intoaroom. More houses 
have been built within the last two years than 
during the previous six. q 

In conclusion, e has been generally main- 
e carrying out of this measure, 
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